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1HAVE  been  asked  by  many  friends  to  amplify 
m\'  articles  and  speeches  on  the  "  American 
Invasion," 

I  have  decided  onl\-  to  issue  in  book  form  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  I\ill  Mall  Mai;ii::iiie 
for  March  (which  I  reprint  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Proprietors)  and  the  lecture  delivered  to  my 
constituents  in   the   Hartlepools. 

I  repeat,  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  England's  commerce  is  in  a  state  of 
decadence. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  here  lor 
in\estment — to  stimulate,  foster  ami  support  the 
inventive  powers,  the  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  people. 

We  have  men  of  great  ability,  knowledge  and 
experience  in  all  branches,  to  lead,  ad\ise,  and 
instruct  us. 

Englishmen  have  the  opportunity  of  being  educated 
at  a  moderate  cost,  and  above  all,  I  trust  and 
believe,  still  possess  those  (jualities  of  indomitable 
perseverance,  intelligence,  practical  wisdom,  and 
that  spirit  of  adventure  and  capacit}'  for  work  which 
have  built  up  our  Empire. 


xii.  I'KiaWCJ-:. 

All  careers  are  said  to  be  overcrowded.  I  do 
m^t  believe  it.  If  tiiere  are  more  workers,  there 
is  more  work  to  do.  If  there  are  more  earners  there 
is  more  money  to  earn  and  more  opportimities  to 
earn  it. 

These  opportunities  <,'row  with  the  increase  of 
population  throughout  the  Empire. 

No  power  can  prevent  the  young,  educated  man 
from  achieving  some  kind  of  success,  but  persistent 
work  and  effort  are  essential.  The  young  must  learn, 
and  the  middle-aged  and  old  must  encourage  and 
help  them,  must  have  open  minds,  receptive  to 
new  ideas   and   to  the   spirit  of  the  age — Progress. 

Improvements  must  be  fearlessly  carried  out; 
individual  enterprise  assisted. 

All  our  advantages,  natural,  physical,  mental, 
political  and  commercial  must  be  thoroughly  utilised. 
All  our  weaknesses  and  errors  fearlessly  discussed, 
and  corrected. 

On  these  lines  only  can  the  American  Invasion 
be  triumphantl}'  defeated,  and  England's  commercial 
and   industrial   position   maintained. 


C.  F 


Gkantlilv  Hall,   Kipon. 
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It  would  be  ([uite  out  of  place  to  attempt  in 
these  j)aL;"es  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive  account 
of  the  natural  economic  and  scientific  causes  of 
what,  tor  want  <>(  a  hetu-r  term,  may  be  called 
the  "American  Inxasion,"  which  has  created 
so  vivid  a  scMisation  and  ap])rehension  in  the 
Old    World. 

Almost  simullaneoLisly  widi  the  appearance 
ol  the  L  nited  Stales  as  a  concjuerini;'  and 
colonisino-  power,  Hurope  has  been  appalled  by 
the  sight  ol  America  bursting  lu-r  bonds  and 
stepping  arnu;d  cap-a-pic-  iiUo  the  arena  as  an 
industrial  giant  ol  almost  irresistible  power, 
with  the  openly  proclaimed  determination  to 
con(|uer  the  world's  markets  and  gain  unixersal 
commercial  sui)remacy.  Not  onl\-  are  we  to 
receive  America's  raw  m.ilerials,  cotton, 
petroleum,  grain,  limber,  coj)per,  etc.,  as  we 
gratefully  do,  "not  grudgingly,  but  of  necessity" 
— l)Ut  we  are  ,dso  to  be  beaten  on  our  own 
hearth,    and    to    take    by   compulsion   the   manu- 
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facUircil  articles,  fi-oin  slccl  aiul  niaihiiury 
down    U)  ihc   l)()()is  oil   our   tccl. 

Is  iliis  fear  jiisliticcl  by  facts?  Are  we 
tlooined    to   a   siilfortlinalc    coiiimercial    i)osiii()n  ? 

The  clevelopiiieiUs  ol  American  iiidiislry  ami 
coiiinierce  are  so  well  known,  it  not  liilK- 
appreciated  hitherlo  b\  I^n;,;lishnien,  that  one 
salient  and  strikin;,;  instance  will  illustrate  the 
state   ol   afiairs. 

Lord  Beacunsfield,  with  his  inimilahle  i^ilt 
of  crystallisiii;^'  a  world  ol  tacts  into  a  striking' 
phrase,  s.iid  that  the  ([uantity  ol  chemicals 
consumed  1)\'  a  nation  was  an  index  of  its 
pro;,^ress,  j)ros])('ril\'  and  ci\  ihsation.  ltaj)pcars, 
however,  to  nie  ih.it  tiu-  production  and  con- 
sumption of  ])i;^-iron.  that  indis[)ensaljK-  recpiisite 
of   the    \\.  irld,    is   a    more   accurate   j^aun^e. 

liC-IRoN    Till':    IXDKX    OF    A     NATIox's    rROCKKSS. 

The-  |)roduction  of  American  piL;-iron  in  tons 
is   as    tollows.      In — 

i860  1870  1 8811  1S90 

121,223  1,665,179        3.835.^91        9.202,703 

1900  1901     (approxhimtc). 

13,789,242  16,000,000 

These  mar\ellotis  and  almost  incredible 
fiiiures     are     alone     a     striking     record     of    the 
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astoundliv^'  prof^ress  of  industry  in  thit  United 
States  of  America.  They  mean  that  the 
unparalleled  and  Lnii(iue  natural  resources  and 
industry  of  the  United  States  have  practically 
increased  as  120,000  are  to  16,000.000 — sur- 
passint;'  the  most  wonderful  record — 15,000,000 
tons    ha\-inL;"     been     consumed      in     the     Union. 

It  is  difiicult  to  realise  the  labour,  know- 
ledge and  skill,  required  for  the  production — 
and  the  immense  increase  ot  population  for  the 
consumption — of  these  stupendous  quantities  ; 
])ecause  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration 
that  every  ton  of  this  iron  has  l)een  turned  to 
some  useful  purpose  tor  the  l)enefit  of  mankind, 
in  the  shape  of  railways,  ships,  buildincvs,  and 
the  thousand-and-one  uses  to  which  iron  and 
steel  are  put. 

The     i)roduction     of    pi^-iroii    in     I{n;^l.uul     is 

in — 

1898  1899  1900  1 90 1 

8,631,151        9,305,519       8,908,690        8,200,000 

A  comi)arison  of  these  with  ih(;  .American 
figures  wouKl  account  I'lr  the  sj)irit  of  pessimism, 
of  almost  hopelessness  concerninL;'  the;  iiulusirial 
future  ot  r^nL;land.  which  is  so  sirikinL;"  in  the 
expressed  opinion   dt   to-day. 
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I  hcsc  ti;^iircs  would  scciii  l<  •  iiuliiaU-  thai, 
wliilc  Amcrit-.L  is  acKaiicin^  hy  leaps  and 
ixtunds,  ilic  L  nilcd  Kiii^dmn  is  i-ntcrinL;  <»ii 
the  dowinvartl  i),iih  of  imiusirial  decadence; 
because  the  .\ni<rii-aii  pi'ndiKliMii  in  1901  was 
aliiiMsi  2},  millions  nion-  than  in  igoo  (noiwiih- 
standinL;'  two  nionihs'  strike)  whereas  the 
Kn<4"lish  was  ne.irlv  one  million  less  (viz. 
708,690  Ions)   in    1 90 1    th.m    1900. 

(iaip^ed  1)\'  the  iron  consumption,  the  United 
KinL;dom,  while  increasint^  raj)idly  in  population, 
is  tallini;'  oft  in  production  and  in  lahour — 
which  means  that  she  is  earnini;'  less  to 
maintain  herself  than  America.  whereas 
America,  with  an  increasin;^"  population,  is 
earnini;'  proj)ortionately   more   money. 

now  i:n(;i,.\nii   is  u.xndkai'I'KI). 

1  his  is  indeed  a  slrikiuL;"  state  ol  atlairs,  and 
calls  lor  an  examination  of  the  circumstances 
which   cause   it. 

The  American  has  an  incalculahle  atlvantaj^e 
in  the  shape  of  r.iw  material  in  boundless 
prolusion;  ot  coj)per.  iron  ore.  timber,  sir^.ir, 
coal,      resin,     etc. — all      o|      the      best     (juality — 
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ohtainable  at  a  l<nv  cost;  and  above  all,  ot 
food   ill   unlimited   supi)lies. 

America  has  also,  throiij^h  her  [)roduction  of 
the  precious  metals,  through  her  incUistr)-  and 
the  j)roliric  crops  ot  her  snil.  a  larL^e  and 
accumulated  capital.  This,  combined  with  a 
limitless  credit  and  an  enormous  annual  sur[)lus, 
enables  her  merchants  tully  to  develop  her 
natur.d  resources.  Capital  is  always  obtainable 
for  profitable  undertakinj^s,  because  the  natinn's 
attention  is  practically  concentrated  on  com- 
merce. 

But  our  own  resources  are  so  j,^reat  that, 
were  we  not  handicapped  by  excessive  mineral 
rents  and  royalties,  and  also  bv  (excessive 
railway  rates  arbitrarily  lex'ied  bv  monopolist 
railway  comj)anies,  we  could,  1  am  conxinced, 
hold   our  own   a^^.iinst  all   coiuers. 

As  indicatinj^"  how  i^reat  a  handicap  these 
mineral  rents  and  ro\  allies  are  to  our  steel  and 
iron  trades.  I  may  s<iy  th  it  Mr.  C".  M.  IV-rcy, 
M.I.M.K..  F.G.S..  Leciur.r  at  the  Wi-an 
School  ol  .Mines,  in  a  j)am|)hlel  published  in 
I  S()0  (and  the  position  is  much  the  same  to- 
d.iy),  analysetl  the  e\idencc  given  before  the 
Royal      Commission      on      Mineral      Rents     and 
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Rny. lilies  ;  .iiul.  as  ihc  result  <>l  that  analysis, 
he  came  to  the  concliisinn  iliat  the  royalties, 
etc.,  on  coal  ihrounhout  the  United  Kingdom 
averaged   Sd.    i)er  ton. 

Inckuling  the  r()yalii('s  on  ironstone,  etc.,  it 
would  lo-day.  1  Ixliexc,  he  a  conser\ative 
estimate  to  j)ul  the  mineral  rents  and  royalties 
ot  this  couiUr\'  at  /, 6,000,000  per  annum.  Sir 
Charles  Mark  Talmer.  M.P..  one  of  the  Roy.d 
Commissioners,  said  that  he  knew  one  colliery 
in  Xorihumherland  which,  on  an  output  ot 
650.000  tons  a  \'ear.  j)aid  a  royall\  of  lod.  per 
ton.   or  upwards  ot    /. 27,000  per  annum. 

One-  of  the  greatest  evils  is  that  of  overpaid 
rents — llial  is  to  say  rents  paid  lor  minerals 
which  hy  rt^ason  of  causes  heyond  their  control 
the  owners  cannot  work  during  tlie  term  ot 
their  lease.  "  (  )ne  exception, dly  well  managed 
colliery  firm  in  Lancashire."  says  Mr.  Percy, 
"has  alone  paid  oxer  .{,300.000.  Another 
Lancashire  firm  went  into  li(|uidation  which  had 
paid  ^80,000  in  overpaid  mine  re-nt."  And  he 
<»'ives  it  as  his  opinion  ih.ii  "the  actual  amount 
now  slantling  (1890)  as  overpaid  mine  rents  is 
certainly  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  it  may  be 
even   millions  ot   pounds." 
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As     rejj^ards     ironstone     royalties,      Mr.     Percy 
puts  them  at  from   2s.  6d.   clown  to  6d.  per  ton. 

THE     EN(jKM()lS     K(jVALTIKS      I.F.VIKH. 

Summarisinu;"  a  statement  sent  him  1)\"  Mr. 
John  L)enninL;ton.  Secretary  ot  the  Clexeland 
Mine  Owners'  Association,  Mr.  Percy  shows 
that  in  the  thirty-seven  years  ending"  1886,  the 
toi;d  output  (it  ironstone  lor  the  Cleveland 
(.listrict  was  130,909.946  tons,  on  which 
,{,3,000,000  had  been  paid  in  royalties.  "j-'nim 
this,"  he  adds,  "40,000.000  tons  ot  Clc\cland 
piL;-iron  was  made,  on  which  the  total  amotmt 
of  royalt)'  paitl  on  the  ironstone,  and  the  C(ml 
(anil  the  limestone  reckoned  at  thrcedialtpence 
per  ton),  has  been  ,;{,  6,000,000."  .A^ain  he 
says:  "The  miniuL;"  industry  has  ht-cn  de- 
pressed .  .  .  lor  ten  \  ears,  uj)  to  1888, 
.uid  duriiiL;  that  })eriod  waj^es  h.vvv  been  (|uite 
low  enouL^h,  colliery  j)ro|)rietors"  and  mine 
workers'  pr(  tills,  i.ikin;^  them  ,ill  ri»und,  ha\'e 
scarcely  been  \isiblc,  and  royaltv  owners  have 
received  uj)0n  coal  antl  ironstone  and  limestone 
certainly  not  less  and  probabK-  more  than 
,{,60,000.000,  out  ot  ii  wry  consideral)le  portion 
of  which  nothing  has  gone  for  local  rates,  whilst 
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ihc  i\\()  t>ih<  r  piirlics,  collitry  proprietors  and 
c<)llier\"  WMikiiuii,  have  liad  lo  pay  all  local 
calls.  li  apj)cars,"  he  adds,  "that  under  a 
special  Act  ol  I'arhamciu  irMiislniic  workers  are 
einj)i»\\ered  lo  dcckicl  one-halt  ol  ail  local  rates 
from  mine  royalties,  but  this  Act  does  not 
apply  to  coal  mines."  Why  not?  The  \vorkin|j; 
ol  the  royalty  nc-ct^ssitates  the  presence  ol  some 
thousands  ot  miners.  The  presence  of  these 
miners  necessitates  public  expenditure  on  such 
local  services  as  rtiads.  paxin;^",  street-lij^hting, 
sanitation,  police,  schools,  and  \vater-sup[)ly. 
The  miners  cannot  live  in  the  district,  and 
therefore  the  royally  cannot  be  worked,  imless 
such  services  be  j)rovided.  Surely,  then,  it  is 
not  askiiiL;'  too  much  to  recjuire  that  in  this 
respect  the  recei\ers  of  coal  royalties  shall  b<- 
put  on  the  same  tootin;^  as  the  receivers  ol 
ir(  tiisu  )nc   r(  )yallics. 

KOV.M/IIKS      IN      1-KAN<F.      AND     CKKMANV. 

Most  instructive  is  Mr.  Percy's  comparison 
sh<nving  "on  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Depression  in  Trade,  how 
minend  royalties  oj)press  I'^nL^lish  iron  and  steel 
makers,  and    do    not    oppress  those  with    whom 
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wc  have  an  c\cr- increasing"  competition.  In 
(iermany,"  Ik;  says,  "which  in  many  industries 
has  been  ot  late  years  a  very  keen,  and  too 
often  a  successful  comjx'tilor.  the  ownership  ol 
coal  is  vested  in  the  State,  and  also  the  iron 
ore.  The  royalty  on  coal  is  fixed  at  2  per 
cent,  on  the  profits  of  the  undertakin;^".  and  on 
iron  or(;  tlK;rc  is  no  r(»yallv  at  all.  \o 
ohjcctioii  on  the  j)art  of  the  owner  of  the  soil 
is  allowed  to  prex'ent  the  nuncral  011  his  ])ro- 
pcilN'  hciiT'  worked,  suth  prohihition  beinii 
consitleretl  as  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
the    nation.        In    h' ranee  .      .      all    coal    and 

ironstone  belongs  to  the  State.  The  fi.xed 
rents  are  indeed  nominal,  amounting'  to  vyd.  per 
acre,  and  the  royall\'  is  l)ased  u])on  5  jier  cent, 
of  the  profits.  Supposing  that  we  in  h".nL:;laiul 
make  2s.  a  ton  ])i'olil  upon  om-  e<>al — a  sum 
which  would  I'epresenl,  sa\  abi)Ul  ,{,20,000.000 
a  \(ar;  or.  excn  sup[)osin;.4  we  made  no  profit 
at  all,  our  royalty  charj^es  would  averai^e 
ajjproximaiely  Sd.  jxr  Ion.  I)Ut  if  a  (lerm.in 
colliery  j)roj)riel(ir  realises  2s.  protil  a  ton,  his 
I'oyaky  would  be  about  .'.d.  ])er  ton.  .hm]  his 
I'rench  ri\al  would  ha\e  a  char:.;e  of  i  [d.  If 
neither    ot    the-m    made    anv    [)rofits,    neither    of 
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ihcin  would  |);i\-  any  r(i\all\  .a  all."  In 
Bcb^ium  and  Si)ain  also  llic  minerals  hclonL;- 
lo  ihc  Siaic,  and  the  royally  char^L'S  arc  very 
lij^ht,  ihal  on  coal  in  iltl'^iuni  liein;^'  2.V  per 
CL'iit.    on   the   profits. 

W  c  may  siiinm.irisL'  as  under  his  slalcmcnt 
ot  the  burdens  hornc  1)\'  our  three  leadin;^' 
industries  as  compared  with  the  charges  upon 
the  same   industries  on   the  continent: — 

trance.  Lierniany.  England. 

s.     (/.  s.     (/.  s.     d. 

Pig-iron  (per  ton)  08  06  4     '^ 

Ship  plates     ,,  11^         10  59 

Steel  rails       ,.  o  11  o     Si         56 

.\    WAKMM;     To     rilK      "  CKNTI.lLMt.X     oF    KNCI.AND." 

in  America,  as  a  rule,  the  muierals  are 
owned  hv  those  en;j!,"a^ed  in  working;  them,  and 
they  thus  escape  royalty  charges  and  all 
ve.xatiotis  co\cnants  and  restrictions,  siuh  as 
those  to  which  tlic  inm  and  steel  tr<id(,-  is 
exposed  in  this  countr\.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are.  ol  course:,  hea\  \  protecti\e  eluties. 
But  for  these,  and  hut  tor  the  fact  that  it  has 
absolute  control  <•!  such  \  ast  mineral  deposits, 
the  Steel  Trust,  which  is  now  threatenin;^"  our 
steel     and      iron      tr.ule     with      incorjxtration     or 
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extinction,  could  not  possiMv  m.iint.iin  its  proud 
j)ositi()n.  This  fact  is  beini;"  more  and  more 
clearly  realised  in  the  States,  where  the  feelini^" 
against  the    Trusts  is  yatherin^"  strength. 

I  am  not  the  man  to  support  any  wild  and 
revolutionary  theories  of  contiscation,  hut  the 
mineral  rents  and  royalties  of  this  country  are 
undoubtedly  excessive,  and  I  would  warn  the 
"gentlemen  of  luigland  "  that  property  has 
duties  as  well  as  righls,  and  that  it,  while 
shirking  those  duties,  as  in  the  manner  of  local 
rates,  they  impose  on  trade  and  industry 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they 
themselves  touch  not  with  one  of  their  little 
fmgers,  they  will  only  h<i\e  themselves  to 
thank  should  such  theories  become  more  and 
more  ])opul<u\  Iho  miners  work  loi-  ihe  wages 
they  receive;  the  colh'er)  owners  also  earn 
their  jjrofits,  when  they  get  them,  and  those 
profits  oNcr  a  term  ol  \ears  will  not  average 
o\er  5  per  cent,  on  the  ca[)ital  worked.  It 
therefore,  speci.d  taxation  is  to  be  imposed 
uj)on  those  connected  with  the  mining  inthistry, 
it  should  surcK'  be  levied  upon  the  rox.dty 
owners  rather  than  upon  tlie  coal  owners  and 
the      miners;      tor      it      is     ihc\-,     and      not      the 
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forcii^'iKT.    wlio   will    have    to    pay    tin-   ia\     u|)<>ii 
exported  coal. 

Kr>r(  ATI<'\      IN      AMI  KK  A      ANN      INiiLANh. 

Ihc  Americans  arc  blest  with  a  splciulitl 
system  «>t  education,  and  their  countrv  has 
some  \vell-e(iuipped  and  well-endowed  univer- 
sities— thanks  to  the  iini)aralleled  munificence 
mI  her  rich  nvii  ;  and  these  educational  ad\an- 
tages  are  applied  hy  the  j)i)or  and  rich  alike 
to  their  s[)ecitic  callin|j;s.  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  larLi'e  numher  ot  hii^hly  educated 
and  well-informed  men  devotin;4'  the  knowledi^e 
they  ha\e  acquired  to  their  business  ;  and  I 
could  n<^t  tail  to  contrast  them  with  the  sons 
of  wealth)  ICiv^lishmcn.  who  hy  preference 
refuse  to  turn  these  educational  advantat^cs  to 
business.  Trade  in  America  is  esteemed  as  a 
c.dliiiL;' ;  here  it  is  lot)ked  upon  as  a  means  to 
a  lite  devoted  to  j^ames  and  sj)ort,  and  to 
cMilerin^'  a  circk-   ot   social   distinction. 

To  a\ail  ourseK'es  ot  e\<ry  jxtssible  im- 
prM\cment  it  is  not  oidv  re(juisite  that  work- 
men should  be  educated,  but  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  indispensable  that  .i  more  practical 
education     shouUl     be     yiven     those     occupying 
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higher  phices.  Allhough  the  wurknicii  in 
many  instances  invent  new  tools  nr  discover 
a  nicthotl  of  economising  bolli  lalxnir  and 
material,  it  is  the  employer  who  must  decide 
iij)on  the  purchase.  It  is  his  province  tt)  dis- 
criminate and  gauge  such  matters  at  their  real 
value.  Id  do  this,  technical  knowledge  is 
recjuired  ;  and  if  he  lacks  the  necessary 
education,  or  it.  instead  ot  appl\  ing  himselt  to 
the  {practical  side  <»t  production,  he  devotes 
an  undue  portion  <'l  his  lime  during  his  \(iulh 
to  the  elab(^rate  study  of  the  classics,  he  is 
handicapped  in  the  world  ot  commerce.  These 
classics,  although  ot  great  value  in  [)reparing 
the  mind  and  polishing  the  intellect,  will  not 
enable  him  to  cope  with  the  dithculties  ot"  the; 
ever-var\ing  phases  ot  manutaciure  and  trade. 
The  elocjuence  ot'  I  )cmosthenes  may  h.ive 
atiected  Philip,  but  it  would  not  have  pert\'cted 
the   Davy    lamp. 

TIIK     AMKKICAN      liUSINKSS      MAN. 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  energy,  push,  and 
restless  activity  of  the  business  man  and 
manufacturer  is  more  marked  in  America  than 
in     this     country,    and     keeps    him    alert    as     to 
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ch.ingcs  in  ihc  ir.iilin;^  world,  sciciuitic  tlcvclop- 
niLMUs  aiul  iin|ir< "x (iiKriUs,  wherchy  he  becomes 
a  mure  efhcieiu  manager  ami  salesman.  1  o 
this  is  added  die  coiiraL^e  lA'  experimeiuinj^. 
and  the  acute  percepiinii  when  machinery — 
though  il  he  new — is  deficient  and  can  he 
improved  upon,  and  the  financial  resource  of 
darin|4  to  reject  the  com]:)aratively  inefficient 
lor  an  ini])ro\(d  type.  lie  grasps  thcr  fact 
that  imineiliate  expenditure  may  result  in  an 
ultimate  savini;  ot  cost;  in  other  words,  he- 
realises  that  oiil\-  the  stroni^est  industrially 
can  survi\e  ;  that  the  best  and  most  modernly 
ecpiijjped  works,  manai^ed  by  the  most  en- 
li;4"htened  ami  scientific  intelli|.;ence,  must  lead 
in  tile  CI  )ninicrci.il  struL;L;le  ot  the  race  for 
stipri-m.icy.  11  is  criterion  is  a  profitable  result, 
lie  does  not  work  on  i)reconceived  ideas;  he 
carefully  examines  them  with  a  tree  ami  open 
mind  before  rejectin*^  them  ;  he  unhesitatiiv^ly 
searches  tor  an  impro\cd  nu-thod.  and  when 
touml   unth'nchin;4ly   atlopts    it. 

The  same  enli;^htened  spirit  actuates  him  in 
his  dealings  with  labour,  lie  assures  himsell 
that  the  wages  he  pays  secure  the  most 
efficii-ni  work,      lie  allows  no  j^atriarchal  feeling 
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to  cloud  his  jiRlL;ni("in.  Where-  a  iiKjre  efficient 
workman  is  obtaiiiahlc,  lie  is  procured,  and 
room  is  found  l)y  displacing'  the  less  active 
and  intelli;4cni.  He  olatlly  and  willin^lv  pavs 
H'ood  wages  lor  good  services  (and  whilst 
recognizing  a  minimum  wage,  he  insists  uj^on 
a  minimum  amount  ot  work)  and  gi\es  a 
premium  for  extra  labour  and  efficiency.  He 
pays  extra  wages,  not  only  for  o\ertime 
worked,    hut   for  extra   work   done. 

Tin;    i;i<lTISII    WORKMAN     AM>    Till-;     AM1;RI(A\. 

This  attracts  the  best  labour  not  oidy  in 
America  but  h'om  luirope.  I  do  mil  maintain, 
nor  do  I  think,  that  the  Ameriian  workman 
excels  individual!}'  the  JSritoii.  (  )n  the  contrarv, 
I  am  told  that  h-e(|ueiul\  in  American  works, 
where  the  premium  or  bonus  sxstem  exists, 
those  that  earn  the  highest  wages  are  the 
Hritons. 

In  the  managemenl,  he  (thi-  American)  again 
procures  th<;  best  men.  and  in  this  capacilv  1 
am  glad  to  ha\'e  also  met  niy  own  countrymen. 
Relatively  mone\  does  not  enier  into  his 
calculati<jns.  He  wants  the  l)est.  iuid  ,kn(j)ws 
there   is    only   one ,  way  to.  obtain  and  retain    it. 
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This  is  aiinihcr  iinporl.ini  lacinr  towards  ihc 
achievement  ot  his  i^reat  object — vi/..,  the  most 
successful  aiul  hi;4lily  profiialjlc  results  possible. 
A"e  aiul  IciV'ili  of  service  are  not  considered 
a  Liuarantet-  ot  ctticicncy  or  a  prdot  of  capacity 
— and,  on  llic  (»llicr  liaiul,  are  not  a  drawback 
tir  a    dis(jualiticalion. 

I  lie  man  is  chosen  tor  his  abilitv.  his 
ener;^v,  and  his  caj)acil\ .  lie  knows  what  is 
expected  of  him  vi/..  unslinicd  work,  successlul 
op^anisatinii  and  ])r<  itii.dile  results — and  that,  il 
not  successtul,  he  will  be  unhcsitaiiiv^lv 
su[)erseded. 

The  American  manulaiiurc-r  has  an  immense 
.nlv.mtai^e  in  the  iransj)i»rt  facilities — i.e.,  the 
larger  locomoiivcs  and  wa;4^(tns.  and  the 
heavier  trains — which  un(|uestion.d)l\  lend  to 
cheapen  irans])ori,  and  to  ;^ive  j^reater  facility 
and  speeil  in  handliuL; material.  In  this  resj)ect. 
however,  thoUL^h  immeasurabl\  superior,  ihe\. 
like  (jurselves,   are   very   far   Ironi   perfection. 

TOOLS,      TRUSTS,      .\M>     TJII".     SIIIAM     (AKKVINO 

TK.\i»i:. 

I     was     much     struck     with     the     womlerfully 
planned     and    orj^anised    facilities     for     handlin;^ 
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material  :  as,  for  example,  at  one  works  they 
have  arranL;"ements  by  which  steamers  ot  six 
to  seven  thousand  tons  are  loaded  or  dis- 
charcred  in  a  few  hours  ;  the  exact  fiLTures 
beintj;",   for  a  6,400-ton  vessel  : 

Loading  :  time  occupied     .     3  hrs.  45  niin. 

Discharging:  ..  ..  •   34     .' 

Again,  the  Americans  display  great  inge- 
nuit\-  with  tcjols.  They  ha\e  developed  extra- 
ordinary cleverness  in  adapting  them  to  save 
laljour  and  secure  accuracy. 

In  one  liranch  of  commerce,  however, 
America  undoubtedly  takes  inferior  rank,  and 
thai  is  in  the  steam  carrying  trade — one  in 
which  the  iulure  is  so  closely  wrap[)ed  So 
tar  they  camiot  cumpc-ic  with  us;  and  in  order 
to  ensure  U)  themselves  a  portion  of  it,  thcv 
have  passed  stringent  Navigation  Laws  for- 
bidding the  carriage  in  foreign  bottoms  from 
one  American  port  to  another,  and  they  arc 
even  talking  of  excluding  us  from  carr\ing 
goods  from  an  Anurican  \un-{  to  the  I^hilip- 
pines.  It  is  good  that  our  supremacy  is 
undoubted,  because  the  freight  that  we  earn 
jiartly  enables  us   to  pay  for    the    foodstuffs  we 
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briiiL;.    it   hciiiL;'   immaterial    wIiciIk-T  our   im|)<iris 
arc  paitl   for  l)y   i^ootls  or  frciglu. 

Nobody  can  Ix-  iiUcrcstccl  in  American  com- 
m(i\c  w  iihoiii  toi'miiiL;  an  oj)inion  as  to  ilie 
moralilN'   and    wisdom   of   iriisls. 

I  unhcsiialini^ly  contlcmn  all  monopolies  ,ind 
combinations  tt-ndini;"  to  unnatural  prices. 
I  hey  are  wron^;  and  a;^ainst  national  policy, 
and.  I  believe,  bound  to  be  ultimately  un- 
successful, rile  L  nited  Slates  (  ioNcrnment 
tailed  to  force  up  the  i)rice  ot  siKer  ;  the 
Amali^amated  Copper  Company  has  egregiously 
failed  to  kee[)  up  the  price  ot  coj)j)er.  An\" 
group  sufficiently  tmancially  powerful  can  l>y 
accumulating  a  non-]:)erishable  article,  tem- 
piu'.iriK  force  up  the  i)i'ice,  but  nobody  can 
enable  them  to  sc:ll  all  these  o'oods  at  the 
artificial   figure   thus   reached. 

ADVICE    TO    ENGLISHMEN. 

I  o  sum   u[)  : — 

America  has  greater  natural  resources  than 
Great  Ilrilain.  America,  s[)urred  by  the  in- 
centive to  make  her  industry,  has  been  more 
receptive  of  ideas  than  Cireat  Britain;  but  1 
see     no    reason    for    the     tinge    of    hojx.-lessness 
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that,     to    me,    is    such    a     sacldenin^'     feature    in 
Kiii^lish   writiiv^s  011   this   subject. 

EngHshnien  still  ha\e  courage,  perseverance, 
brains,  capital,  and  the  power  of  learning  and 
improving  their  methods. 

"  Sweet  are  the   uses  of  adversity, 
\\'hich,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

We  re<[uire  competition.  opposition  and 
ad\-ersit\'  to  grasp  the,  to  us  at  oiu;  tiiiif 
incomprehensible  tact,  that  we  are  neither 
omni[)otent  nor  omniscit-nt.  that  as  our  lathers 
ha\e  struggled  to  obtain  su[)remacy.  so  we  their 
sons  must  struggle  to  maintain  it,  and  be 
determined  that  it  America's  nattiral  acKantagcs 
are  unique  and  superior  to  ours.  W(;  will  be 
their  eciuals  in  commercial,  mental,  j)hysical  and 
political  aptitudes.  We  can  work,  think,  learn 
and  speculate  (I  use  this  word  as  synonymous 
with  enterprise),  and  we  have  a  free  and  just 
torm    ot    ("ioxcrnment. 

TIIK     I'nisr)\     or     ri^oTr.CTlnN. 

I  recommend  high  thinking,  stn-nuous 
mental    and   phvsical   toil;  and    1    earnesiK-   warn 
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my  C()UiUi'\nicn  ii^ainsl  the  piiison  ot  Pi'd- 
tection,  whicli  is  iiisididiisly  l)ciiiL;"  insiillcd  into 
our   \cins. 

M\'  nj)iiii()n  is,  iliai  all  puMic  inni  wlio 
desire  llic  welfare  ot  lliis  nation  shoiiKl  ojjposc 
what  1  may  term  tlie  re\i\al  of  Protection, 
or  ihi'  inicrterence  of  Cjoxcrnmcni  in  f.uour 
ot  one  portion  ot  the  community  to  the 
detriment  ot  the  other.  (io\-ernment  l/.r.  tile 
State)  must  not  take  sides,  hut  shotild  lea\e 
commerce  and  industry  to  work  out  tlieir  own 
saKatioii.  (  )j)])osition  and  com|)etitii  »n  are 
great  incentives  to  proi^ress.  work  and  inven- 
tion ;  wliereas  trades  protected  hy  import  duties 
arc  inclined  to  hecomc  apathetic.  I  he  State 
must  maintain  law,  order,  and  lihert)'.  detending 
the  weaker  hv  |)roper  stiper\ision  of  conditions 
injurious  to  health  and  satet\'  ot  lite;  hut 
hcNond  this  shouKl  not  intertere.  1  he  object 
of  Protection  is  to  artificially  foster  hy  legis- 
lation the  manufacttn'e  at  home  of  certain 
articles  h\-  exckiding  simil.u^  articles  protluced 
a])road  e\'en  at  lower  prices.  Now,  the  public 
want  to  make  their  money  go  as  tar  as 
possible,  and  to  enhance  i)rices  in  this  maiuier 
is  to   inflict  a   wrou''    on   them. 
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I  contend  that  Protectinn  in  England  would 
not  [)ay  commercially.  To  illustrate:  We 
still  hold  the  fort  in  shipbuilding.  What  is 
shipbuilding.-^  It  is  the  bringing  together  and 
working  up  in  Circat  1  Britain  of  niw  material 
obtained  at  the  lowest  price  from  dift'erent 
parts  ot  the  world — which  oj)eratifjn  involves 
a  very  large  expenditure  of  wages.  The  steel 
in  steamers  is  made  from  ore  produced  in 
Spain,  Algiers,  antl  Sweden  ;  the  brass  from 
Spanish  and  American  copper;  spelter  is 
produced  in  Germany,  and  tin  obtained  from 
Asia  ;  the  wood- work  is  made  from  lumber 
imported  from  Sweden,  Russia.  Canada. 
America,  and  our  Colonic^s  ;  the  paint  from 
Spanish.  Australian,  and  American  lead  ;  the 
r(ipc   from   Russian  and   Manilla   hemp. 

Now,  to  bin'ld  a  steamer  at  a  satisfactory 
price,  and  to  i)ay  the  immense  wages  bill, 
these  articles  must  jje  bouglu  at  the  lowest 
possible  ]irice.  If  Parliament  with  the  object 
ol  protecting  Hnglish  lead,  iron,  copper,  and 
lin  mines,  British  forests,  etc,  were  to  impose 
import  duties,  the  cost  of  the  sti-amers  would 
be  increased,  the  demand  would  fill  off.  and 
the     amount      distributed     in      waucs     wouKl     Ik: 
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materi.illv    rctliiccd,    whurcas     ihc     whole     coiii- 
inunily   would   suH<;r. 

Tin:     TAXATION      Ol       LANK     \  ALUKS. 

A^ain,  many  talk  glibly  on  the  ini({uity  ot 
allowin;^'  the  foreiL^ner  to  send  in  cheap  suj^ar, 
fruit,  meat  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Is 
P.u'liament  to  he  induced  to  advance  the  [)ricc 
ot  these  in  order  to  increase  the  means  of  a 
limited  class  ot   the  community? 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  hve  million 
Londoners  should  have  cheaper  C(jal,  it  is 
obviously  also  desirable  that  they  shotild  not 
have  the  prices  of  tlic  necessaries  ot  lite 
increased.  Taxation  ol  these  necessities  is  a 
curtailment  of  the  income  of  the  consumer.  Ii 
seems  to  me  ridiculous  to  assert  that  small 
import  duties  are  not  felt.  Can  live  to  twenty 
million  pounds  be  raised  out  ot  our  pockets 
without   bein;^'   tclt  ^ 

!l,  ili'-n,  no  lax  is  to  be  levied  on  our 
exports,  anil  no  lax  is  to  be  levied  on  our 
imports,  in  the  interest  ol  the  nation  at  lar^;!-, 
how  is  the  country  to  pay  tor  the  exce[)tional 
increased  national  exjienditure  ?  I  see  nothint^' 
for    it    but   to   take    up   the   cjuestion   of  taxation 
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of  land   viilucs — a  question   too   lar;^c   for  me  to 
go  into  on   the  present  occasion. 

Trade  must  be  free  and  unhampered  ;  a 
nation  cannot  sell  unless  it  buys ;  it  cannot 
protect  one  class  with«nit  injuriiiL;"  another. 
Commerce  is  barter  :  the  exchange  (A  com- 
modities we  have  and  do  not  want  tor  those 
we   want  and   do   not   })ossess. 

I'ROTKCTION      IN"     AMl.kKA. 

A  Striking  argument,  I  think,  against  Pro- 
tection is  America — the  country  /^cir  excellence 
ot  Protection.  Her  manufacturers  induced 
Congress  practically  to  prohibit  the  im[)ort  of 
European  manufactures,  on  the  plea  that  she 
could  not  compete.  Yet  now  she,  by  C()m[)eting 
successtull)'  wiih  other  nations,  proves  that  her 
natural  and  other  adxantages  are  su[)erior  to 
those  ot  other  nations,  some  of  whom,  alarmed 
at  her  invasion,  cr\-  out  for  the  prohibition  of 
American    imports   into   their  countries. 

Btit  it  would  apjx-ar  tliat  the  last  word  in 
this  controversy  is  tar  tVom  having  l)een 
spoken.  The  returns  of  the  IMiilippine  trade 
tor  the  last  (juarter  of  the  year  are  comtorting. 
They   show   that   the    trade   stipremac\-   of    (ireat 
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Hril.iin    in     the    islands    is    increasiiiLi.      Iiiiporls 

arc  valuctl  ai   ihc   inial   ol   v>7,''^54,333,   <»r  wliich 

the  share  of  the  I'niied   States  was  ^1,064.744. 

ExpOJls     tor      the-     (juarlcr      were      5^^5.575.634. 

Great     Britain's   share,    Ixiih   home   ami    colonial, 

is    l)y   lar  the    biggest  of    any  country.      (  )t   the 

hiiporls  I^ngland   was  responsible   for  ^^903. 175, 

lirilish    I^ast    Indies    for    81,057,399.   and    Hong 

Kong    merchandise — most    of    which    was    from 

lirilish    traders   there — for   v>  1.509.353.        Out   ol 

the   sum   ot    one   and  a   half    million  dollars  which 

was  collected    for    dul\'.    I^nglish  cotton   paid  all 

but      two      hundred       thousand.         In       Exports 

luigland    led     the     way     with    Si.S^jj.^qS, — the 

United   States  being  no  less  than   h.df  .l   million 

dollars  behind. 

TRADES     UNIONS. 

Protection  brinies  me  on  to  Tnules  I'liions. 
These,  like  most  other  things  in  this  workl, 
have  a  bad  and  good  side.  In  my  judgment 
they  have  enormously  benefitted  the  working 
classes  ami  thereby  the  whole  communit)". 
They  have  made  labour  the  ecjual  o|  capital  : 
the  old  class  inleriorii\-  has  vanished.  I  hope 
for  ever. 

Tr,,l's    I'njons   have   increased   the  dignity  ot 
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labour  ;  they  have  assisted  the  ^-eiieral  develop- 
ineiu  of  Co-operative  Societies.  They  have  by 
•  dectiiiL;'  their  own  Members  of  Parliament 
placed  their  \ie\vs  before  the  nation,  and  they 
have,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  their 
leaders  (some  men  of  wisdom,  moderation, 
foresio;ht,  and  ability)  enabled  employers  to 
discuss  and  amicably  settle  many  points  of 
difference.  They  have,  above  all,  saved  this 
country  from  the  curse  of  political  strikes  and 
anarchical  and  destructixe   movements. 

Labour  in  (ireat  Britain  knows  that  by  its 
organizations  their  members  have  obtained,  and 
will  obtain,  terms  that  favour.ibly  compare  with 
their  Continental  brethren.  'Vhv.  workman  here 
by  law  can  enforce  his  own  terms  when  they 
are  just. 

But,  alas!  there  is  another  side  of  the  shield. 
Perfection  is  im[)ossible.  dhe  neo-unionism 
tyrannically  opposes  the  introduction  of  l,d)our- 
saving  appliances  and  machinery,  and  by 
oppressive  and  restrictive  edicts  relatin;^-  to  the 
management  of  works,  hampers  trade,  increases 
the  cost  of  production  and  sends  much  work  to 
other  coimtries.  This  is  another  and  suicidal 
form  of   Protection. 
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rh<'  chciipcr  and  bciur  \vc  can  proilucc,  the 
iiinrc  work  we  shall  have  The  mf)r(:  work  wc 
have,  llu-  more  wa^cs  we  can  pay;  ihe  ni<»re 
wa^es  we  can  j)ay,  th('  l)etter  for  tlie  workiiiL; 
classes  and  lor  ihc  whole  nalii»n.  I  feel  sure 
they  will  ukimaiely  see  llu-  forcer  of  this 
ar<4"ument,  and  reco;^"nize  that  labour  and  capital 
arc  allies — not  foes.  Those  leaders  who  fail  to 
advance-  this  doctrin(t  are  not  true  to  th(-ir 
callinn". 

This  union  of  labour  and  capital,  workini;" 
harmoniously,  produces  wealth,  hap[)iness,  and 
comfort.  W  hen  they  fiL^ht.  the  result  is  po\-erly, 
privation,    and   miserv. 

It  wc  educate  ourseKes,  il  we  avail  ourselves 
of  thos(i  advantai^es  we  have;  it  our  masters 
attend  lo  their  business,  it  our  workm(-n  .L;ive  a 
good  day's  work  lor  a  j^(3od  dav's  wa^e,  we 
shall  noi  ful  to  maintain  a  jjrominent  [)osition 
in  commerce.  "  Perseverance,  self-reliance, 
energetic  effort  are  doubly  strengthened  when 
you  rise  from  a  tailure  to  battle  ap^ain.  Persist, 
persevere,  and  \-ou  shall  find  most  thin;gs 
atlainabli-   that  are   possiljle." 
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LECTURE 


W  iTiiix  a  short  period  of  time  it  has  been 
in\'  lot  to  stand  in  Rome,  the  seat  of  i^'overn- 
ment  of  what  was  the  mightiest  Empire  of  the 
l)ast,  and  in  \\'ashinL;ton,  the  seat  of  Ciovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
is  regarded  by  many  as  a  keen  competitor  of 
our  coLiiury,  and  as  probably  the  nation  which 
will  become  one  of  the  greatest  world  powers 
of  the   future. 

In  Italy  one's  thoughts  revert  to  the  })ast — 
a  great,  a  S})lendid,  and  a  glorious  past.  In 
America,  the  mind,  noting  the  startling  develop- 
ments of  recent  years,  projects  itself  into  the 
future,  and  is  dazzled  with  the  latent  possibili- 
ties of  that  mighty  Empire,  which  Americans 
fondly  hope  may  becc^me,  in  the  future,  the 
gr(^at  seat  and  centre  of  Anglo-Saxon 
government. 

It  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  realise  that  its 
birth  as  a   nation    took   place   in  so  comparatively 
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rccciu   ;i   lime  as  ihai   nf  ihc   ;^raiull"iilli(jr  ol    llic 
laic   OucL-n    X'icioria. 

The  area  i  it  ihc  L  nilcd  Slates  is  ahout 
3,570,000  scjuarc  miles,  and  lh(;  |)nj)iilali<  tii 
nearly  seventy-seven  millions.  But  these  fiL^ures, 
sirikinjj;'  as  they  are,  i^ive  no  adequate  idea 
ot  iis  enormous  industrial  development  as  those 
which  reveal  ihc  r.ipidly  increasing'  i^rowlh  in 
the  output  of  piLi'-iron. 

It  is  not  necessar\-  to  dilate:  at  any  length 
on  the  enormous  strides  of  American  industry. 
They  have  been  forced  upon  our  notice  hy  the 
severity  of  their  competition  with  our  own 
industries,  and  1j\-  the  "  Americ.ui  Invasion,"  as 
it   is  called. 

It  is  a  ;,4'ood  si;4'n.  I  think,  that  we  are 
awakeniniT  to  this  lact.  lor  we  ha\e  been  lulleil 
1)\-  a  sense  of  security  and  inxincibility  in  our 
industrial  pre-eminence  antl  reiideretl  blind  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  fi;^ht.  which  waxes  fiercer 
da\'   b\'   da\-  and   ever\'   day. 

It  is  ;^ood,  I  repeal,  that  we  are  awakening; 
to  these  facts,  for  I'Lnglishmen,  although  slow  to 
recogni/.(j  danger,  when  thev  do  see  it  are 
doLru<^d  and  determined  that  thev  will  coi)e  with 
it  and   overcome   it,    if  jiossible. 
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It     is     the    duty     of     every     Kiv^iishiiian      to 
ac(|uaiin     liimsclt     wiili     the    conditions     of    the 
industries  of  other  countries,  and  to  do  his  little 
best     to    bring     home    the     knowledge    he    has 
acquired    to    his    fellow-countrymen  ;     because   I 
believe    that    Englishmen   are   not    made    of   the 
stuff   to    stand    beating    on    their    own    ground, 
and   we    are  determined    that  the    tinie  has    not 
vet  come   for  the   Old  Country  to  shut  up  shop, 
as     some    of    (jur     racy    American    triends    and 
well-wishers    would    have    us    believe,    for    they 
openly  declare  their   intention   of    cai)turing    our 
Markets,    keeping    us  out  ot    them,   and   making 
New    York     instead     of    London    the     Clearing 
House  of  the  World. 

Such  is  my  text,  rather  a  long  one,  1  tear, 
and  worthy  of  much  more  elaboration  than  1 
can  hope   to  give   it. 

Now  1  have  not  asked  \"ou  here;  to  send 
you  home  with  hca\y  hearts  as  to  the  hiture 
of  our  couiUr\  .  Although  anxious,  I  assure 
you  my  heart  is  n-a  heavy  on  the  sul)ject.  I 
know  the  (  )ld  Country.  1  beliexc  in  the  (  )ld 
Country,  and  1  think  that  the  old  saying  "  to 
l)e  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  "  spctialK- 
applies  and   appeals  to   I'lngli^hmcii.      If  we   will 
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bill  heed  ili(.-  warniiiL;-,  I  liavc  no  tear  lor  tlic 
luliirc   ol   our  coiiniry  and   our    luiipirc 

.As  \<)U  ha\'c  j)aid  inc  ihc;  coinpliinciu  and 
doiu."  inc  ihc  pleasure  of  meeliiiLi'  me.  I  hope 
we  sliall   spend   a  pleasani   hour  loj^cther. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  a[)preciation  ot  the 
lighter  and  pleasanter  side  of  a  \isil  to 
America,  the  L;reat  charm  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance wiih  Americans,  and  ol  the  sii^hls  and 
the  scener\'   of   iheir  heauiilul   couiur}". 

I  selected  tor  my  i)assage  last  Autumn  a 
German   steamer,   ihe   s.s.    Dculschland. 

I  did  this,  not  from  wani  ol  j)atriolism.  hut 
from  what  I  considered  to  be  the  best  wa\'  of 
siucKiiiL;  foreign  methods  and  arran;^ements. 
and  so  ascertaining'  what  there  is  lor  us  to 
learn. 

Upon  m\"  decision  becoming  known,  Ilerr 
Hallin,  the  able  and  eminent  head  o|  the 
liamlnirg-.American  Line,  and  who.  I  am  glad 
to  see,  was  decorated  the  other  ila\'  by  his 
Sovereign,  placed  at  m\-  disposal  with  that 
courtesy  which  so  dislin;4uishes  him,  a  most 
luxurious  and  comfortable   suite   ol    state   rooms. 

I  much  appreciated  and  atlmired  the  manner 
in      whii:h      the      ship      was      conducted,      every 
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conccivahlc  arraiiL;(Mi"iL'iit  having'  Ijeen  made  tor 
the  cointnrt  aiul  convenience  of  the  passenoers. 

She  was  the  fastest  passenger  ship  afloat 
when  I  crossed  in  her,  but  her  record  has  since 
been  beaten  by  tlie  Kroii  Prinz  W'ilhclni, 
another  German   vessel. 

Her  length  is  662  feet  ;  breadth,  67  feet  ; 
and  de[)th,  40  teet  ;  with  accommodation  for 
1,067  passengers. 

She  j)ossesses  a  promenade  deck  520  feet 
long,  so  that  five  limes  up  and  down  consti- 
tutes a  mile   walk. 

To  many  untortunate  people  one  of  the 
tlrawbacks  to  an  Atlantic  voyage  is  a  i)eculiar 
state  (A  internal  disturbance  called  "sea- 
sickness." I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
damaging  admissions,  [)referring  to  leave  you 
to  draw  your  own  conclusions,  but  I  may  tell 
you  that  I  ihoroughK-  enjoyed  the  very 
e.xcclleni   cooking  on   board   the  steamer. 

My  hrst  e.xperience  after  a  most  enjoyable, 
though  somewhat  lough  voyage,  and  upon 
arriving  at  Sandy  Hook,  was  to  meet  the 
ubiquitous   report(;r. 

Anxious  as  I  am  to  avoitl  an\lhing  thai 
might   offend    the    susceptibilities   ot    the    Gentle- 
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iivn  nt  tli<,-  Press,  lor  whose  i^ondwill  I  h;iv(t  ;i 
sincere  rej^artl.  I  will  not  say  ihai  their  zeal 
ouiruns  their  discretion,  hut  there  were  few 
subjects  which  m\  American  trieiid  did  not  ask 
me  aljout. 

I  felt  that  the  visit  was  premature  ;  my 
impressions  were  only  commenciiii^.  hut  it  is 
always  advisable  not  to  Ix-  bruscjue  in  such 
cases,   and    I    ditl   my   best   to  satisfy   him. 

These  Titans  of  the  pen  can  take  terrible 
venofeance  in  the  columns  next  mornincr — and 
they  have  the  inestimable  advantaj^e  of  the  last 
word  ! 

Th(i  district  ol  Sandy  Hook  is  the  arena  of 
the-  historic  contests  for  the  America  Cup,  which 
in  truly  English  fashion — undaunted  by  defeat 
— we  mean   to  recover. 

On  arrival  at  New  York  we  were  dealt  with 
by  what  the  Americans  consider  the  ])ulwarks 
of  their  industry,  viz.  the  Custom  House 
Officials. 

Of  course,  as  you  know,  America  has 
surrounded  herself  by  a  stone;  wall  of  Dtities — 
that  is  to  say,  by  imposing  an  Import  Duty  on 
eoods  i/oinLT  into  America,  so  that  her  Manu- 
facturers  can   sell   th<ir   i>wn   at  a  high   price. 
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Thus  the  consumer  has  lo  pay  an  ciihanccd 
figure  tor  the  ccjmmodities  of  lite  Tliis  is 
such  an  exceed inL;ly  important  [)oint  tliat  I 
cannni  leave  it  without  a  reterence  to  our  own 
country. 

I  res^ret  thai  ilu*  anxictv  of  some  Enorlishmen 
who  ha\-e  to  tace  compctilion  is  that  the 
Government  should  he  convinced  that  their 
own  manutactures  ouL^ht  li>  he  protected  in  a 
similar  way,  and  th<*  L^rowih  of  this  idea  in 
favour  of  Protection  I  look  upon  with  consider- 
able  misi^ivin^s. 

It  is  due  to  the  policy  of  I'^ree  Trade  that 
wc  have  reached  our  present  industrial  great- 
ness. If  the  manufacturer  of  machinery  wants 
his  particular  machinery  protected  so  that  he 
can  get  a  higher  ])rice  for  it,  it  tollows  that 
those   who   require   it   have   to  pay   more   tor   it. 

Let  us  take  a  case.  It  is  admiiied  on  all 
sides  that  one  <il  the  reasons  why  Americans 
can  compete  with  us  is  that  in  many  branches 
they  show  extraordinary  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
making  machinery,  and  that  in  order  lo  fight 
them  on  equal  terms  we  must  e(iui[)  ourselves 
with   similar   weapons. 

Is   it    not    al)surd    to    argue    that    to    benefit  a 
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tew  m.iiuil.ictui'crs  ot  niinliincr\'  here.  \vc  ou^ht 
1(1  impose  an  iinpni'i  diiU'  on  this  American 
machiner\-  and  pul  up  lln-  prict;  a;4ainsl  our- 
selves ? 

This  is  an  .iside  lor  my  purpose.  \  el  any 
remarks  on  America  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  relerence  to  it.  however  short  antl 
scaniN'   that   reference   ma\'   be. 

New  York  is  most  impressive  with  its 
magnihccnt  Docks,  its  lont^'  streets  and  elevated 
railways,  gi;.^antic  buildini^s  and  teeming  cos- 
mopolitan population.  It  is  a  most  imposing- 
spectacle. 

I  can  perhaps  hardly  do  better  th.ui  limit  my 
HMiiarks  on  the  subject  ot  the  City  to  my 
e.Kperience  of  it  during  the  hrst  lew  days  ot  my 
arrival,  although  I  must  candidly  admit  that  1 
s.iw  ver\'  little  more  than  the  four  walls  ot  my 
hotel  where  I  was  kept  a  close  ])risoner  by  a 
deluge  of  visitors  aiul   app  limmcnis. 

Mv  engagement  list  w.is  I'ull —morning,  noon, 
and  night  -and  many  and  various  were  those 
whom    I    had    the   pleastire   of  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  striking  personalities  was 
Mr.  Pieri)ont  Morgan,  well  known  as  an 
inlluential    magnate    and    a    yachting    enthusiast 
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also.  I  need  hardly  say  ihat  in\-  conversation 
with  him  was  not  on  the  subject  of  yachting — 
and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  one 
of  such  singular  acuteness  with  such  wide  grasp 
of  affairs  and  of  such  extraordinarily  daring 
financial  resource. 

Another  was  Mr.  Hill,  a  railway  magnate 
who  controls  many  thousand  of  miles  of  rail- 
road, and  who,  having  worked  himself  up  from 
a  humble  position,  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  marked  genius  and  ability  for  administration 
and  finance.  He  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  influential  men  in  the  United  States 
of  America, 

From  interviews  with  such  <j;;entlemen  as  these 
I  can  well  understand  how  their  industry  and 
abilities,  energy  and  pluck,  lead  to  positions  of 
influence  and   wealth. 

I  have  met  a  number  of  my  own  country- 
men who  do  not  like  the  American  personally. 
They  have  an  impression  that  he  is  boastful, 
arrocrant  and  self-assertive,  inordinately  satisfied 
with  himself  and  his  country.  Well,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  at  first  sight,  and  in  some  cases 
this  does  appear  to  be  so.  In  fict,  the 
American,    like    a    good   many    Englishmen    and 
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men    all   the    worKl   n\v\\    h.is   iht;   delects  of  his 
good  qualities. 

The  restless  energy,  daring  and  push  that 
he  devotes  with  such  good  purpose  lo  his 
business  does  not  contribute  to  make  liim  a 
smooth,  easy-going  companion  tor  itUe  hours, 
hut  I  ha\e  found  ihal  lie  is  full  of  intnrmation, 
and  from  him  iMie  in\arial)ly  hears  something 
worth  remembering.  lb;  concentrates  himself 
on  his  work,  whatever  ii  may  be,  and  he  knows 
it    well. 

New  York  has  its  seamy  side.  The  corrup- 
tion nf  its  Municipal  ( ioxc-rnment  has  until  now 
been  a  b^e-word.  but  thanks  t^  >  the  courage 
and  oenius  of  the  President,  formerlv  Governor 
of  New  York — I  mean  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
— there  .seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  radical 
improvement   in   this  respect. 

This  corruption  was  due  to  the  remarkable 
organisation  of  Tammany  Hall — a  cli(iue  of  men 
who  bound  them.selves  together  and  by  bribery 
and  fraud  secured  the  controlling  intluence  in 
the  ''overnment  of  that  cit\'.  shamelesslv  sold 
the  various  offices  to  their  followers,  aiul  the 
contracts  for  im[)ro\ements  to  the  highest 
bidders. 
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If  time  j)erniitted  I  should  have  been  u^lad 
to  have  said  a  few  words  concernin;^  the  two 
chief  political  parties,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, both  of  which  possess  an  organization  of 
the   most  marked  efficiency  and   discipline. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  the  next  point  of  m\- 
journey,  the  magnificent  city  of  Boston,  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  the  United  States  as 
being  the  theatre  of  the  commencement  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  because,  as  you  know, 
it  was  in  the  harbour  of  this  city  tliat  the 
match  was  finally  applied  to  the  gunpowder, 
when,  as  a  protest  against  the  Tea  Duties 
imposed  b\'  the  Government  at  home,  several 
vessels  arriving  at  Boston  were  attacked  and 
their  cargoes  thr(jwn   into   the  sea. 

The  foreign  commerce  for  the  port  of  Boston 
during  1900  amounted  to  {^192,000,000,  or 
^38,400,000  sterling. 

The  iiiiluence  upon  the  export  trade  of  the 
port  by  the  withdrawals  of  steamers  from  the 
regular  lines  for  use  as  transports  by  the 
British  Government  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance that  for  the  twelve  months  ending  August 
31st,  there  was  a  loss  in  the  volume  of  exports 
approximating     to     29     million     dollars.       These 
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tV^urcs  also  'j,\\'r  an  idea  n[  ilic  iinporiaiicc  of 
our  own   i.:arr\"iii;_^    lra(l(;. 

A  1)1;^"  laclor  altci'tiii^  ihc  iinpori  irach-  is 
ihe  American  Sul)si{l\  P)ill  now  bcinj^  considered 
by  Conj^ress.  This  1)111  |)rovid<'S  bounties  for 
building'  and   ruiiiiin;^    Anicriran   sicainers. 

I  was  very  much  struck  wiih  the  extraordinary 
electrical  tramway  system,  whicli  has  rciched  a 
hi^h  state  ot  perfection  as  regards  speed  accom- 
modation and   the  conveyance  ot    passengers. 

Specially  to  be  mentioned  is  a  subway  used 
in  certain  parts  ot  {hr,  town,  the  tr.uiis  descend- 
in'^  in  one  street  and  comin;^"  to  the  surface 
in  another.  In  this  subwav.  whit-h  is  in  the 
principal  street  ot  the  town,  there  is  a  central 
station.  This  has  been  tound  necessary  owing 
to  the  enormous  niniiber  ot  passengers,  and 
for  the  tirst  eleven  months  this  sul)way  was 
in  use  no  fewer  than  titty  million  people 
passed  through   it. 

Great  contusion  ensued  .it  tirst  through 
passengers  not  being  able  to  tmd  th<-ir  trains, 
and   so   indicators    were   brouglu    into   use. 

One  indicator  is  placed  at  each  end  ot  the 
platform.  Both  are  electrically  connected  with 
an     elevated     observation     stand,     in    which     is 
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stationed  an  official,  who,  seeinj^  the  cars 
before  they  arrive  at  the  platform,  determines 
on  and  announces  the  indicators  the  berths 
which  they  will  occupy. 

On  the  indicators  are  the  names  of  all  routes 
arranged  in  columns  and  grouped  according 
to  localities.  At  one  side  of  the  name  of  each 
route  is  a  set  of  five  pigeon  holes  each 
containing  an  incandescent  lamp  which,  when 
lighted,   displays  a  figure  from   i    to  8. 

The  passenger  has  merely  to  watch  the  line 
on  the  indicator  on  which  his  route  is  displayed, 
and  when  he  sees  a  number  lighted  opposite 
that  route  he  goes  to  the  berth  indicated  and 
is  ready   to  take  the  car  on   its  arrival. 

On  leaving  this  city  we  entered  British 
territory  by  crossing  ihc  Canadian  P'rcjntier, 
and  arrived    safely   in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Here  again  we  lound  a  similar  complaint  to 
that  of  Boston,  where  a  continuance  of  the 
war  has  deprived  the  port  of  Montreal  of  its 
largest  regular  line  of  steamers,  another  proof 
of  the  necessity  to  the  ports  of  the  world  of 
our  Mercantile   Marine. 

In  two  of  the  lines  running  to  this  port  1 
am  largely  interested,  and   many  of  the  steamers 
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eniployctl  in  its  ir.idc  ha\c  Ijccii  Ijiiik  aiul 
en;j;iiu'cl   ai   the    1  lirilcpools. 

Montreal  is  ilic  chid  coinincrcial  cii\-  «•!" 
Canada,  and  the  |)i-inci[)al  port  of  entry.  It 
is  built  upon  a  scries  of  terraces,  and  is  over 
tour  miles  lon^'  and  two  miles  Ijroad.  h  has  a 
l)iclurcsque  back-L; round  in  Moiuil  Royal,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  The  buildings  are 
exceedingly  handsome. 

There  are  live  miles  of  wharves,  and  along- 
siile  these  the  largest  ocean-going  steamers 
may  be   moored. 

It  is  the  central  point  ot  the  great  and 
wonderful  railway  swstem  of  Canatla,  and  this 
district  is  the  most  important  manutacturing 
centre  ol    the   dominion. 

I  am  sorr\  thai  the  lime  at  mv  disposal  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  into  a  more  minute 
description  of  the  \arious  cities  \isited.  anti  I 
sliould  especialK"  lia\ c  liked  to  dwell  uj)on  the 
beauties  ot  this  city  whose  people,  as  you 
know,  ha\-e  played  so  important  a  part  with 
us  in  the  South  Atrican  War,  and  ol  whose 
loyalty  we  are  all  so  justh'  proud.  It  was  here 
that  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  Lord 
.Strathcona,    wlio.    bv    his    al)ilities,    has    risen   to 
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a  position  of  great  eminence  and  inHuence, 
and  whose  services  to  the  dominion  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly. 

From  Montreal  I  travelled  to  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  a  journey  of  about  1,000  miles,  which 
took  me  36  hours,  and  to  which  I  referred  at 
considerable  length  in  a  letter  that  appeared 
in  the  press. 

A  ten  hours'  journey  from  Sydney  brought 
me  to  Halifax,  where  I  inspected  the  docks 
and  various  points  of  commercial  interest. 

It  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  was  the  starting 
point  on  the  homeward  j(3urney  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  after  the  tour  which  has 
been  the  means  of  strenothenin^'  the  bonds  of 
affection  and  brotherhood  existing  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

I   went  on  to  Quebec,  a  journey  of  2 1    hours. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  picturesque  city.  To 
the  British  mind,  perhaps,  the  most  notable 
fact  connected  with  Quebec  is  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  ufreat  conflict  between  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  the  issue  of  which  practically  left 
Canada  as   British   territory. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
town,   the    former   containing    very    fine    theatre 
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buikliiv^s.  The  1  )ulTcrin  '!*(  rnicc  Is  ;i  beautiful 
prumeiKidc  at  an  alliiude  ol  1,200  to  1,400 
feet,  and  conmiaiiding  a  ina;4niticent  view  ot 
tiie  St.    Lawrence-. 

We  all  mourn  the  death  ot  the  lirilliant, 
will)-.  tactful,  and  able  diplomatist,  Lortl 
Duflerin,  alter  whom  the  Terrace  was  named, 
so  beloved  as  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
He  was  a  true  and  faithful  servant  of  his 
ct)untrv,  and  well  deserved  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Sovt-rei^n.  In 
Quebec  I  found  L^reat  impro\-emenis,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  meetin;^'  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners and  many  inlluential  residents  o\  the 
town,  who  were  y;ood  enough  to  in\ite  me  to 
take  a  tri[)  up  the  river  in  a  specially  chartered 
steamer. 

We  visited  the  site  of  the  New  Bridge  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  Rixcr.  the  cost  of  wliich  will 
be  about   5,000  dollars. 

iM-om  the  ri\er  a  very  good  view  is  obtained 
of  Montmorency   Falls. 

From  here  I  proceeded  to  the  Sauk,  z'la 
Montreal,  at  which  point  the  Directors  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  took  charge  ol 
me. 
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The  Sauk  is  so  important  that  I  spent  some 
time  thoroughly  examining-  the  works  and 
marvellous  power  houses. 

In  order  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Sauk 
I  must  take  you  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
geographical  position. 

On  the  south-east  corner  of  Lake  Superior, 
slightly  north  of  the  straits  connecting  this  lake 
with  Lake  Huron  on  the  south-east,  these  two 
places  lie — one  called  Sauk  Sainte  Marie 
(Ontario)  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  one 
Sauk  Sainte  ]\Iarie  (Michigan)  on  the 
American  side. 

Some  American  capitalists  commissioned  a 
gentleman  to  prospect  from  Cape  Breton  on 
the  east  to  the  Pacific  on  the  west  for  the  best 
place  at  which  to  utilize  the  water  power.  He 
landed  at  Lake  Superi(jr  and  after  exhaustive 
experiments  various  works  were  established. 

Permit  me  to  dr.iw  alieniion  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  latent  water  power  of  the 
Lakes  to  both  Canada  and  the  States,  which 
is  now  being  so  successfully  exploited  by 
American  engineers. 

We  were  conducted  over  the  Algoma  Central 
Railroad,     wliich     is    still    in    its    infancv.      Onlv 
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fifty  miles  have  In-vn  constructed,  but  tiiis 
presented  cnnrnious  ditticulties.  In  some  parts 
solid  rock  has  Ixcii  sawn  throui;h,  and  in 
others,  steep  embankments  have  been  raised  ; 
\o\v^  and  high  trestle  bridges  have  been  erected 
running  over  steep  ravines. 

(  )ii  cilher  side  are  immense  forests  of 
timber,  extending  inland  from  the  shore  of 
the  Lake,  and  consisting  of  |)ine,  beech  and 
maple. 

This  railroad  is  l)c;ing  pushed  lor\v.u\l  r.ipidK' 
and  will  extend  to  the  Hudson  Bay,  500  miles 
distant. 

The  ct)mmerce  on  the  Lakes  is  enormous, 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal,  Hour, 
wheat,  iron,  ore  and  wood  are  carried  through 
the  Sault  Lochs,  through  which  eight  large 
steamers  can  be  locked  at  one  time  ;  in  fact. 
more  actual  tonnage  is  cleared  than  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  This  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  immens<-  power  which  have  been 
developed. 

From  the  Sault.  1  re-\isiied  Chicago  after 
an    absence  of   many  years. 

On  leaving  Chicago.  I  started  on  one  of  the 
most   interesting  journe)"s   it   is  possible   to   take, 
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viz.,  from  the  metropolis  of  the  West — as 
Chicago  is  called — across  the  Continent  to  San 
Francisco. 

Those  of  us  who  are  apt  to  think  a  journey 
from  London  to  Glasgow,  or  Inverness,  a 
somewhat  tedious  journey  will  agree  that  three 
days'  continuous  travelling  without  getting  out 
of  the  train,  is  a  somewhat  arduous  under- 
taking. But  the  trains  in  America  are  fitted 
up  for  these  long  journeys,  and  on  many  of 
the  lines  everything  is  provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  traveller  ;  in  fact,  those  running 
the  three  days'  journey  have  a  library  and 
hairdresser's  shop. 

The  first  two  days  do  not  present  anything 
of  special  interest,  as  unfortunately  the  spur 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  crossed  at 
night. 

We  skirted  a  point  about  twenty  miles  from 
Salt   Lake  City. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  are  crossed.  The  tedious  ascent 
of  the  mc^untains  is  passed  only  too  rapitllv  in 
enjoyment  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  deep 
valleys,  wooded  mountain  slopes,  towering 
cliffs,     and     serrated     peaks     glistening     in     the 
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clear  crisj)  air.  I^\(ry  turn  and  windin;;'  of 
lliL'  train  rcxcals  Ircsh  surprises  in  yawnin;^ 
depllis  and  lofty  summits.  A  j^lorious  panorama 
is  unloldcd  as  the  train  proceeds  on  its  upwartl 
course. 

At  a  height  of  /.ocx"^  feet  the  train  passes 
throuL^h  forty  miles  ot  sheds  which  protect  the 
lines  from   being  obstructed   by  the  snow. 

Before  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  the  fertile 
valley  ot  the  Sacramciuo  musi  be  traxersed, 
ami  it  is  dithcult  to  imagine  anything  surpassing 
this  region  in  the  extent  of  its  wheat  fields 
and   fruit   orchards. 

(  )n  the  exening  of  the  third  day,  a  stop  is 
made  at  Oakland,  where  traxellers  for  San 
Francisco  have  to  board  a  ferrv-  the  largest 
in  the  world  which  crosses  to  San  brancisco. 
This  is  un(|uestionabl\"  one  "f  the  rising  cities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  has  a  great  future 
before   it 

It  is  be.uitifully  situated,  oNerlooking  a  fine 
bay  on  to  the  distant  outline  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  peaks,  and  on  tin-  oihtr  siilc  to  the 
mighty    Pacific   (  )cean. 

It  is  th(t  largest  commercial  city  on  the 
Pacific   Coast.        The  entrance   is  by   the   Golden 
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Gate  into  an  extensive  bay,  ai^ain  leadini;  into 
inland  waterways. 

Here  a  Ciiincse  Quarter  exists,  called  China- 
town, and  the  Settlement  presents  some  extra- 
ordinary   sights. 

Being  the  Gateway  to  the  Orient  it  possesses 
importance  on  account  of  the  relations  which 
now  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  increased  volume  of  trade 
which  must  result  and  prove  of  great  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  commercial  welfare  of 
the  city. 

In  passing  through  the  southern  part  of 
California  I  visited  many  ot  the  larger  ranches, 
and  gathered  that  in  many  instances  they  do 
not  pay  the  holders. 

California  is  a  wondcrtiil  Suuc.  Its  salu- 
brious climate  and  l)eautitul  sc<'n('ry  lend  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  [iarts  of 
America. 

It  extends  over  nearly  160,000  square  miles 
territory,  ;^T,h  million  acres  of  which  is  arable 
land.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  i>oo  miles, 
or  nearly  one  quarter  ot  the  distance  from 
Southampton    to   New   York. 

Gold,   silver,    quickslKcr,   coal    and    petroleum 
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arc  ImuiuI  in  aluiiulaiuc,  whilst  nearly  every 
variel}'   ol    ^r.iiii    is   prtidiiceil. 

\  ast  herds  « ij  callle  lee(l  mi  the  inouniaiii 
slopes,  and  wool  j^rowiiiL;  is  an  inipnrianl 
i  nd  uslrw 

Ihnusands  of  acres  of  land  are  utilized  in 
the  production  of  su^^ar  hee-t,  which  industry 
was  initiated   hy   (Government  experts. 

After  this   I   continued   nn'   journey  south. 

()n  the  fourth  da\'  the  tr.u'n  tra\els  through 
the  Cotton  and  Petroleum  Districts.  .\t 
Beaumont  the  Petroleum  Industry  llourishes 
vigorousK . 

From  this  district  to  the  lamous  old  town 
of  Xew  (  )r]e'ans,  pojitilarly  called  the  \'enice 
of  America,  is  hut  a  few  hours'  journey.  in 
this  city  I  spent  two  days  and  \isited  the 
river  Mississippi,  also  many  points  ot  interest, 
amongst  them  a  sugar  mill,  where  the  oper.i- 
tions  w('re  most  instructixe. 

Prom  New  Orleans  I  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, the  c.ipital  ol  the  United  States,  and 
which  justified  any  i)raise  gi\en  to  it.  It  has 
Ijeen  a])tly  termetl  the  city  of  magnificent 
distances. 

Congress     Mali     is    naturally    \ery    interesting 
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to  an  Enolish  jNIember  of  Parliament.  Where- 
as the  House  of  Commons  is  too  small — 
I  refer  to  the  term  House  in  its  technical 
sense — the  Hall  in  which  Congress  sits  is 
too  large  and  must  be  very  difficult  to  speak 
in  and  to  hear  in.  It  is  said  to  hold  2,600 
people. 

The  seats  for  Members  are  arm-chairs, 
desks,  wiih  lid  for  each,  being  arranged  in  a 
semi-circle  around  the  marble  erection  corre- 
sponding to  our  Speaker's  Chair.  In  I'^ngland 
we  like  to  face  our  opponent  across  the  tloor, 
speak  to  his  face  and  not  to  the  back  of  his 
neck. 

These  desks  must  lie  very  useful,  but  thc;y 
give  rise  to  a  perpetual  banging  noise,  through 
being  opened  or  shut  by  their  owners,  all  over 
the  House.  They  seem  to  give  Members  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  getting  through  what 
must  be  a  stupendous  correspondence  it  they 
are  favoured  in  this  respect  as  their  I*!ngli.sh 
brethren   of  the    House  of  Commons. 

From  \\  ashington  I  went  to  Newport  News, 
V^irginia,  the  shipping  terminus  of  the  great 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio   Railroad   Company. 

From    Newport     Nt  \vs    I    proceeded     on     my 
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return  joiiriu'),  :-i\i  Philadelphia,  one  of  ilic 
most  historic  scats  of  the  States,  with  wliich 
the  names  of  William  Penn  and  Henjamin 
Franklin  are  so   iniimaiely   associated. 

It  \()ii  remcmlxT,  it  was  h(;re  thai  tin:  famous 
Declaration  of  I  lulcpciulcnce  was  accepted,  ami 
the  view  sliown  xoii  is  of  the  Hall  in  which 
the  important  Congress  of  the  Ihirtcen  States 
took  place. 

1  mi^ht  sa\  in  passini^'  that  the  plainness 
of  this  Hall  o-i\es  no  indication  of  the  present 
greatness  of  the   mighty   American   Nation. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having 
traversed,  as  I  have  done,  the  great  .American 
Continent,  after  hard  and  continuous  travelling 
for  three  months,  you  ma\  well  ask,  "What  is 
the  sum   of  these   varied   experiences?" 

Muring  m\'  \isii  1  was  l»rougln  into  contact 
with  some  of  tlie  most  brilliant  antl  influential 
commercial  men  of  America.  I  had  exceptional 
facilities  for  observing  the  \arious  methods 
and  appliances  which  have  raised  American 
Commerce  to  its  present  high  state  of 
efficiency. 

I)id  my  observations  [)roduce  feelings  of 
di.scouragement  or  despair,  or  did   they   lead   me 
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slill     to     hope      lur     ihe     liiUirc     nl     our     own 
couiur\'  ? 

Xo  one  can  tail  to  b(^  impressed  hv  a  \isit 
to  such  a  mighty  and  (;ntc:r[)risini^"  nation  ;  no 
one  can  refrain  from  admiring'  the  marvellous 
strides  made  aloiiL;  the  path  of  proi>Tcss.  The 
immense  natural  resources  of  America,  its 
compact  territorx',  and  the  vast  tracts  of  un- 
developed country  provide  a  means  ot  expansion 
for  very  many   years  to  come. 

These  natural  advantages,  combined  with  the 
(Mierj^y  and  intellecttial  acumen  of  its  ])eople, 
point  10  still  more  marxcllous  dc^velopmcnt  in 
the  future  -a  development  in  nian\-  respects 
with  which  EnL;lantl  can  hardk"  hope  to 
compete. 

But  whilst  admitting  all  tliis,  I  think  we 
mav  l:,<)  honv  to-in'<^hl  feeling;  that.  alihou;^h  in 
point  of  natural  resources,  \\v.  cannot  ri\al  that 
nii;^ht\'  Xalion.  we  can  ami  will  compete,  anil 
compete  successjiilly.  in  .dl  that  pertains  to 
energy  and    enterprise. 

The  qualities  which    have   raised  the    Mnj^lish 

to    a    foremost    position    amoni^st  the   nations  of 

th(;  world — these  qualities  which   have  been   the 

glorious    heritage    of  generations  -  are   still   with 
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us,  ;iii(l  my  Rccnl  rxpcricnces  in  Americii  do 
but  conrinJi  ihiii  view,  fnr  even  there  your 
coiuurymen  and  mine  occupy  responsible  posts 
in  ihc  various  industries,  and  i^iven  equal 
.,ppc,rLunities,  have  proved  by  their  successes 
that  they  still  possess  the  sterlin-"  qualities  of 
their  forefathers. 

After  seeini;-  all  that  I  have  seen  in  America. 
I  ;un  not  disheartened  or  depressed.  On  the 
contrary,  I  feel  more  than  ever  that  the  duty 
of  Enolishmen— rather  than  waste  valuable 
time    in    fearful    contemplation   of   what   may   be 

is  bv   increased  alertness  and   activity   to  seize 

every  ..pi)oriunity  to  perfect  our  methods,  so 
that  we  may  not  only  retain  the  position  we 
;il  present  occupy.  I'Ul  carrv  llic  war  into  ihr. 
cncnn's  camp. 

The  natural  resources  of  these  sea-girt  isles 
m;iv  not  vie  with  ih<'se  ..f  the  United  States; 
but   let   this  i^o   torth  : — 

That    wh    iiavk    lands    iievond    the     seas, 

TERRITOlUr.S  VASTI.V  CKEATKR  THAN  THKHiS.  AND 
NOT  LESS  RICH  ;  OUR  UK  ill  WAV  IS  Ul'ON  THE 
OPEN    SEA  ; 

and,    if    we   so  develop   ouv  colonies    as    to    hold 
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them  to  the  Motherland,  even  as  the  compass 
is  held  to  the  Poh,-.  th(Mi  I  give  it  as  my 
deliberate  opinion,  that  neither  because  of 
America  nor  any  other  Nation  need  we  fear 
that  the  future  will  add  anything  Init  greatness 
to  our  country's  glorious  past. 

As  Tennyson   wrote  : 

"  We've  sailed  wherever  ship  could  sail, 
\\'e"\e  founded  many  a  mighty  State  ; 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
Thro'  craven  fear  of  being  great." 


THOMAS    MARCH.     TKINTKR,     <J,     I.ONUON     STRKET,    LONDON,    K.t. 
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